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TREN, T) NEW FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 





Rounded corners and flush construc- 
tion eliminate dust-catchers, reduce 
splintering, minimize maintenance. 






Tilted bottom shelf 
doubles the light on 
book titles; the cork strip 
anchors books in place, 
prevents slipping. 


a efficient 


TREND is the new library furniture... 
functional, beautiful, efficient! TREND 
brings you symmetrical beauty and 
prime efficiency, designed with skill and 
foresight as a long-lasting complement 
to your library. 


Ty 


The distinguished functional design | 
combines flush construction, rounded © 
corners and economy of line to elimi © 
nate dust-catchers, reduce splintering, 
and lower maintenance costs. 

TREND ’s choice hardwoods, selected 
for strength, density and grain, are bur 

2 


nished to surface perfection, then give 
a lustrous finish by Library Bureau’ 


e cron master craftsmen. 
Rand If you want beautiful modern styling 
top standards of efficiency, and the fines 


in library furniture, you should sa- 


41 First Street, San Francisco 5 as ee Oe 
phone your nearest Remington Raai 
711 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 14 office or write us. Why not do it now} 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS FOR 1948-1949 








Northern Section Southern Section 
BOOK BREAKFASTS BOOK BREAKFASTS 

Place: Manning’s Coffee Shop, Place: Manning’s Coffee Shop, 

658 Market Street, San Francisco 319 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 
Dates: November 6, 1948 Dates: October 2, 1948 

December 4, 1948 November 6, 1948 

February 5. 1949 January 8, 1949 

March 5, 1949 February 5, 1949 

April 2, 1949 March 5, 1949 

April 2, 1949 


Time: 9:00 a. m 


CHRISTMAS INSTITUTE MEETING 
Place: Beverly Hills High School 
(Morning Session) 
Beverly Hills Hotel 
(Luncheon Session) 


Date: December 11, 1948 
Time: 10:30 a. m. 
12:30 p. m. 


SPRING MEETING 
Date: May 7, 1949 


A notice giving place will be sent to 
all members later. 


STATE 
State Meeting: To be announced later 
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President Mr. E. Ben Evans, Supervisor of Library Services, Bakersfield 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Sacramento 

Southern Section Members:...............Send dues to Miss Ruth Bradley, Santa Ana Senior High School, 
Santa Ana 


The Bulletin of tne School Library Association of California 
is Issued Four Times during the School Year by the Association 
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SOME PERSONAL NOTES FROM 


THE PRESIDENT... 


E. Ben Evans 


State President 


The crisis in intellectual freedom was 
decidedly evident in the sessions of the 
recent California Library Association 
annual convention at Santa Barbara, tor 
everyone was concerned about the cur- 
rent attacks upon schools, libraries, and 
certain publications. Various groups 
and individuals, however sincere and 
well-intentioned they may be, have at- 
tempted to impose censorship on printed 
materials and to usurp the important 
professional function of book selection 
in our educational institutions and 
libraries. Every librarian, every educa- 
tor, every American citizen should give 
serious thought to these attempts, for 
such practices in the past have invari- 
ably led to abuses. For a significant 
statement of our national organization 
on this matter, reread the American 
Library Association’s “Library Bill of 
Rights”, printed in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for July-August 1948.! Let us stand 
together with other librarians, edu- 
cators, and all loyal American citi- 


zens to insist upon the fundamental 
rights of intellectual freedom upon 


which our democracy is based. 


Librarians, whether in educational 
institutions or elsewhere, have purposes 
in common and similar ideals of service. 





1 Reprinted in this issue 





Mr. Evans is the supervisor 
of library service in the 
Kern County Union 
High School District. 


They are concerned with the continu- 
ous development of the reading interests 
of the individual, whether this be for 
formal education, personal growth, or 
recreation. For instance, the public 
library is the most important educa- 
tional institution for the majority of our 
students upon graduation from high 
school, for it offers the opportunity for 
further education to all. There is no 
limit to what the individual may learn 
through proper use of his public li- 
brary, That use, however, depends to 
a very large degree upon habiis and 
knowledge developed during school 
days, A good public library is a signif- 
icant educational asset to the commun- 
ity, and every encouragement should be 
given to the use of the public library 
in the education of our students. 


Any suggestion to separate school 
and children’s librarians should be 
subject to careful study. School librar- 
ians in California have worked closely 
with the children’s librarians in our 
public libraries for many years, so it is 
natural that some should question the 
Fourth Activities Committee’s proposed 
reorganization of the American Library 
Association which would separate the 
two groups. Close scrutiny should be 
given to this proposal by school and 
children’s librarians in the immediate 
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future, so that our representatives in 
the American Library Association may 
know how Californians feel about the 
proposed sure 
that will 
continue to work together with librar- 


reorganization. I am 


California school librarians 


ians in other types of libraries what- 
ever the eventual national organization 
of the American Library Association 
may be. 


May I personal 
thoughts the 
activities of the School Library Associ- 


mention a_ few 


and hopes concerning 


ation of California for the coming year? 
A consideration of school library stand- 
ards would appear to be important, 
since the object of our association “shall 
be to further the professional interests 
and standards of libraries and librar- 
ians in educational institutions in Cali- 
fornia.” Though we are proud of our 


best school libraries, there are some 


that are far from adequate, particularly 
those in small schools in rural areas. 
Some sections of the United States have 
definite standards for school libraries 
that must be met if schools are to be 


accredited. As professional school li- 
brarians we should collaborate with 
other educators to consider and encour- 
age the establishment of standards for 
California school libraries. 


But standards alone will not automat- 
ically raise the level of school libraries; 
they merely set the goal. Coordination 
of effort and professional advisory ser- 
vices are needed. Many states have 
found that guidance from the state de- 
partment of education in the person of 
a state school library consultant or 
supervisor is an important factor in 
the development and improvement of 
school libraries, particularly those in 
rural communities. The creation of such 
an educational position in this state 
should be the subject of careful study 
by a committee of the association as 
well as other educators. 


Further professional training for 
teacher-librarians is needed in many 
areas. Education for librarianship is 
now undergoing considerable change in 
our professional schools. Perhaps this 
is the appropriate time to devote consid- 
eration to the training of teacher-librar- 
ians, those individuals in the smaller 


schools who will always have to be 


_twins and serve in two capacities. There 


are many who would profit from short 
courses in practical school librarianship 
and in the selection of reading materials 
for children and young people. The 
time has come for teacher training 
institutions to give added thought to 
such training opportunities. Profession- 
al school librarians themselves might be 
interested in refresher courses or work- 
shops in school librarianship if the op- 
portunity were made available to them. 


We need more school librarians. The 
sections of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California have been effective in 
recruiting in past years, and it is hoped 
that these activities will be continued. 
We should not overlook our personal 
responsibility for recruiting, for it is 
often the individual school librarian 
who really influences the  student’s 
choice of librarianship as a profession. 


Let us cooperate with other librarians 
and educators on mutual problems, 
work together as school librarians with- 
in our own field, and individually enjoy 
our professional responsibilities, com- 
municating our enthusiasm, our satis- 
faction, and our belief in library work 
as a career to our students. 





NOTE: Mr. Evans’ book Scandanavia 
(Holiday House, 1948) will be re- 
viewed in the next issue of the Bulletin. 
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Mary Lins 


Northern Section President 


Greetings! To each and every one of 
you I send my very best wishes for a 
happy and successful year. That it will 
also be a busy one goes without saying 
for it seems to me that an old proverb 
might well be changed to read, “A 
school librarian’s work is never done!” 


Yet, in another sense, it is because 
our work is never done that we have 
grown and developed into the fine or- 
ganization we are today. As a result of 
our endeavors in the field of school 
librarianship, we have won an enviable 
position for ourselves. The School Li- 
brary Association of California is an 
active and professionally alive associa- 
tion, made up of members who, through 
cooperative effort and unselfish devotion 
to the cause of children and books, 
have achieved vast gains. We are organ- 
ized into one united group with the 
purpose of promoting the best interests 
of school libraries, and we are strong 
enough to accomplish our set objectives 
by the very fact of our organization. 


Each year is a year of decision. Never 
can there be a time when we might say. 
“This is Utopia. This is the end of our 
work.” For each year the challenge of 
decision awaits us and each year we 
must accept that challenge if we are to 


YEAR OF DECISION, 1948 - 1949... 


continue as a strong and vital group. 
If we should rest, if we should gaze 
complacently upon our past efforts, and 
fail to realize the challenge which today 
brings, then we will fail as a group. 


We who live and work today cannot 
accept the benefits of yesterday without 
assuming at the same time some respon- 
sibility for the morrow. The decisions 
that we as a group make this year will, 
without a doubt, influence our growth 
and development as an association. In 
the past, hugé strides have been made 
in the field of librarianship through 
the valiant and generous leadership of- 
fered us by early “giants on the land”. 
We today must not fail them but in turn 
contribute willingly our fair share to 
the common goal so that professionally 
we may advance ever forward along the 
hard and arduous path of accomplish- 
ment. Resolution, not irresolution, 
decision, not negation, must be our 
motto. 


This year, more then 
faced with complex and 
tions which demand our 
tion and study so that the decisions 
which we make may in the long run 
raise our standards and foster the best 
interests of school libraries. 


ever, we are 
serious situa- 
utmost atten- 


We who are today’s school librarians 
are facing important challenges which 
we cannot fail to answer. In a world 
where knowledge is expanding at an 
accelerated rate so that what is new 
today is outmoded by tomorrow’s dis- 
coveries, we hold a unique position and 
face a responsibility which we cannot 
lightly ignore. The decision of censor- 
ship must rest with us. We, not a group 
of special interests, must decide what 
may or may not be given to our 
students. Through us they receive the 
heritage of information which is their 
birthright; for them, we must accept the 
challenge which will insure their proper 
introduction to truth and realities. The 


(Continued on page 11) 
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GUIDEPOSTS... 





Marion HorRTON 


Southern Section President 

In the autumn, for us the real 
beginning of the year, librarians turn 
naturally to the new books for guide- 
posts. The gravity of the world situation, 
the cold war and the uneasy peace make 
us keenly aware of the necessity for 
understanding and action. 


We read Road to survival and Our 
plundered planet and we ask if survival 
is possible. Appalling and documented 
details indicate that man is racing faster 
and faster to self-destruction. William 
Vogt is head of the Conservation Section 
of the Pan American Union. In Road to 
survival he gives a diagnosis of our 
failing civilization, and a prescription 
that may save it. His account of the 
loss of soil in both continents, the 
destruction of the forests, the increase 
in population and the decrease of food 
supply is terrifying because it is so 
plainly and logically stated. The whole 
world is on the way to ruin because of 
man’s heedless waste of natural re- 


sources. We must stop converting our . 


forests into comic books, and our min- 
erals into gadgets. He notes that Amer- 
ica has the highest insanity rate in the 
world, and hints that erosion of the soil 
has indirectly brought about an erosion 
of mind and spirit. Fairfield Osborn’s 


book Our plundered planet is another 
important book on the misuse of natural 
resources. “The tide of the earth’s 
lation is rising,” he says. 
voir of the world’s living 
failing.” 


popu- 
“The reser- 
resources is 


Is there anything that librarians, few 
in number and traditionally timid in 
spirit, can do? We would not be librar- 
ians if we did not have a profound 
belief in the power of books to change 
the minds of men. We know what Mein 
Kamp/ did to the men of one nation. 
Now we must see that books just as 
dynamic are at work in our world. 


The books must be available. Educa- 
tors now are stressing the importance of 
presenting both sides of controversial 
questions in the classroom. An excellent 
statement of this trend is presented in 
a new NEA publication: Education for 
international understanding. Instead of 
dwelling on the evils of banning books, 
librarians can work constructively to 
free minds from prejudice and to em- 
phasize whatever progress has _ been 
made. The progress is sometimes greater 
than we think. The accomplishments of 
the United States and of UNESCO are 
summarized succinctly in pamphlets and 
other material which may be obtained 
by libraries on the coast from American 
Associations for the United Nations, 416 
West 8th Street, Los Angeles. 


When the books, pamphlets and per- 
iodicals are available, the librarian has 
still the responsibility of getting them 
used. Her initiative and book know ledge 
must be supplemented by diplomacy 
and charm. Emily Greene Balch, who 
received the Nobel Peace prize in 1946, 
realized the importance of a gracious 
personality and pretty frocks in present- 
ing serious issues. “In my youth,” she 
once said, “I was attracted to dress 
reform, but I realized that one could 
not champion more than one unpopular 
cause at a time. If I wished to further 


(Continued on page 25) 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE... 





It has seemed wise to the editorial 
staff of the Bulletin to devote much of 
the first issue this year to the question 
of intellectual freedom. Librarians rec- 
ognize the threatening implications of 
the all-too-numerous activities of self- 
appointed censors in California and 
elsewhere. It is of the gravest import 
to all of us, both as individuals and as 
members of a profession which predi- 
cates its very existence upon its function 
as an unbiased conservator of man’s 
thought and aspiration. 


All freedoms have been dearly 
bought, and we shall be deluding our- 
selves if we think the struggle won. 
Especially in times of danger, of threats 
against our country, there is a tendency 
for many to seize upon mass fear and 
uncertainty to question the patriotism of 
others. It is easy then to cast aspersions 
upon upright persons whose genuine 
devotion to the meanings contained 
within the Bill of Rights make them 
suspect to those who see advocacy and 
an insidious menace in any exposition 
of institutions, customs and attitudes not 
their own. 


Libraries are preparing to meet the 
challenge of censorship. Some of the 
most notable papers read at the Atlan- 
tic City meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association were devoted to the 
causes, the meaning and the threat of 
censorship. One of the best of these, 
Pressure-Group Censorship—And How 
to Fight it! by Arthur E. Farmer, gives 
a precise formula for fighting back. 


It seems appropriate therefore that 
we begin this school year by noting 
group action taken by our national, 
state and school library associations. 
The resolutions on intellectual freedom 
adopted by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the California Library Associa- 
tion and the School Library Association 
of California appear elsewhere in this 
issue. These resolutions recognize the 


1 A.L.A. Bulletin September 1, 1948 pp. 356-362 


vital importance of keeping channels of 
information free. A complex society, 
such as ours, requires varied and intri- 
cate reporting. It is sad that some of the 
printed matter flowing from our presses 
must be discounted so far as enlighten- 
ment is concerned. Allowing for this, 
however, the amount of useful, accurate 
and well-written material is still consid- 
erable. It naturally represents many 
points of view which are often as con- 
tradictory as are the forces operating 
in our time. The burden of choice for 
the individual becomes formidable. It 
is not, however, for the self-appointed 
censor to make the individual’s choice 
for him. 

The painfulness of the act of thinking 
is something each of us has experienced, 
that reluctant coming to grips with 
meaning, the attempt to voice what ap- 
pears to be one’s honestly considered 
opinion only to find it full of ambigu- 
ities and contradictions. It is a chasten- 
ing experience. The answer, however, 
is not to let some one else do our think- 
ing for us. The answer, it would seem, 
is to keep the sources of information 
free and to continue to submit ourselves 
to the discipline of thought. 


Marjorie T. Fullwood 


The editors urge you to read in the 
1948 issue of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin What are we afraid of? Some 
notes on censorship by Laura K. Mar- 
tin, 


December, 


Associate Professor, Department 


of Library Science, 


Kentucky. 


University of 


Don’t miss the article by David 
Berninghausen, Los Angeles County Has 
Censorship Board, in the Library Jour- 


nal for November 1, 1948. 
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THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR’S PAGE... 





The School Library Association of 
California for the past thirty-odd years 
has maintained a position of leadership 
in bettering the field of California 
school librarianship. It has consistently 
fought for higher library standards, for 
better-qualified professional personnel 
in school library positions, and has 
done much toward securing for school 
librarians an equal place with teachers 
in our school systems. These are only 
a few of the many campaigns it has 
waged. In some projects it has been 
eminently successful in gaining its 
point: in others, such as its determina- 
tion to secure more clerical help in 
school libraries, it has merely broken 
sround. The S.L.A.C. will continue to 
carry on its traditional program of seek- 
ing higher standards, and as it wins a 
point and gains a little ground here and 
there, it will seek other fields to attack. 

During this vear the association has 
taken on an added responsibility: it 
has set its sights on a movement, the 
implications of which far over-step the 
boundaries of school librarianship. We 
refer, of course, to the agitation rampant 
in some political circles which is aimed 
at censoring the literature on our li- 
brarv shelves because of its “controver- 
sial” or “subversive” nature. The editor 
of the BULLETIN and her staff, with 
the conviction that this problem is of 
vital import to all school librarians, feel 
justified in devoting much of this issue 
to an analysis of the censorship move- 
ment. It is not our intention, on this 
page, to discuss the various facets and 
manifestations of the movement. We 
suggest most strongly, however, that 
every reader give careful consideration 
to the implications inherent in the 
following pages. 

After some thought on the subject, 
most of us will ask the question. “What 
can we do individually as librarians 
and as citizens to protect our libraries 
from the pressures about to be exerted 
on them?” We cannot, unfortunately, 
give a specific answer to the question. 


Each of us must work out his own 
techniques and approaches to fit the 
particular set of circumstances existing 
in his school and community. But we 
can fight the movement on a larger scale 
by standing behind our state association 
and lending our support in the fight. 
We can demonstrate to school adminis- 
trators and the public-at-large that the 
stand the S. L. A. C. has officially taken 
on this issue reflects the attitude of all 
California school librarians. 

We appeal to all those school librar- 
ians not yet members and to all new- 
comers to the field to join our associa- 
tion now. The S.L.A.C. is the greatest 
welding force in California school 
librarianship. It is only with a 100 per 
cent membership that we can present a 
solid and united front against those 
forces seeking to destroy the concept of 
academic freedom so fundamental to 
American education. 


Barton H. Knowles 


Parents will be inquiring about the 


NEW 
WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Do you have the... 


1948 
EDITION 


in your library 


Full information 
available to you 


Frank J. Webber 


Mgr. School and Library Div. 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
6404 Hollywood Bivd. 

Los Angeles 28 
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FIRST AID... 





Do you need help in_ presenting 


library needs to your administrator? 
The N.E.A.-A.L.A. Joint Committee has 
prepared a series of four pamphlets 
that present library standards in a 
simple, graphic form. These leaflets 
give a few basic facts about library 
services in a “read as you run” style 
designed to catch the attention of busy 
administrators. The Committee included 


school superintendents, school library 


supervisors, teachers, and school libra- 
rians so that the pamphlets reflect these 
varied viewpoints. 

The Price of Wisdom points out com- 
parisons between what the American 
public pays for luxuries and what a 
penny a day per pupil can provide in 
library facilities for school children. 
It presents the library expenditures as a 
“bargain in wisdom” that our democ- 
racy cannot afford to reject; it stresses 
the importance and power of books and 
their use in our present critical world 
situation. 

Materially Speaking lists the mater- 
ials that a well-stocked library can 
furnish to a school and emphasizes the 
position of the library as the materials 
center of the school. It is an attractive 
folder with black and white drawings 
and can serve as a check-list by which 
a principal can evaluate his own library 
service. “Dise Jockey in the Classroom” 
and “Magic Lantern with the New 
Look” are headings that catch the read- 
er’s attention and intrigue his interest. 

Toward These Goals outlines the 
essential practices that would greatly 
improve library service. The goals are 
listed under the three headings: (1) 
Basic preparation in the use of library 
materials. (2) Expert leadership in 
state departments of education. (3) Spe- 
cialized library services in local schools. 
Here the emphasis is on good training 
and organization by well-qualified per- 
sonnel. 


MaJORIE SCHRAMLING 
Los Angeles High School 


Has Your School Library Had a 
Check-up Lately? is the result of the 
cooperative efforts of many of our own 
members of the Southern Section of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. It is a series of questions under 
some rather facetious titles: Do you 
have a pain in your budget? How is 
your circulation? Is your book pressure 
normal? But the headings are followed 
by pointed questions that any adminis- 
trator might do well to ask himself or 
his librarian. At the end there is a pre- 
scription to read and apply as directed. 

If you have need to bolster up your 
own courage in presenting some of 
your problems to your administrator 
perhaps here you may find the facts and 
the materials to help you. These leaflets 
may be obtained from the Sturgis Print- 
ing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Year Of Decision, 1948 - 1949 
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(Continued from page 


decision of choice must remain with us. 

This year we must also concern our- 
selves professionally with standards for 
California school libraries. In actuality, 
that is the main purpose of our organi- 
zation. We must think seriously about 
the need of a state supervisor, and of the 
value and benefit such a position would 
bring to each of us in leadership and 
guidance. We must gaze with concern 
upon the need of future librarians, con- 
sider what training will best fit them 
for the responsibilities of their career, 
and how we ourselves may bring a 
student into this field of work. We must 
cast serious thought upon the problem 
of the librarian, as a librarian, and not 
as a clerk. 

\bove all, we must work together, 
plan together, study together, so that 
at the end of the year we may say. 
“This was a year of accomplishment.” 
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The resolutions adopted by our na- 
tional, state and school library associa- 
tions on the subject of intellectual free- 
dom are much in our minds these days. 
It is for this reason that they are assem- 
bled in this first issue of the Bulletin 
for 1948-1949. It is to be hoped that 
they will refresh our spirits with their 
evidence that we are many, that we are 
working together for a common and a 
zood cause, and finally that in these 
resolutions we reaffirm our faith in the 
significance of our role in modern 


society. 


American Library Association 


LIBRARY BILL OF RICHTS 


Adopted by Council of A. L. A., at 
Atlantic City on June 18, 1948 


The Council of the American Library 
Association reaffirms its belief in the 
following basic policies which should 
govern the services of all libraries: 

1. As a responsibility of library serv- 
ice, books and other reading matter se- 
lected should be chosen for values of 
interest, information and enlightenment 
of all the people of the community. In 
no case should any book be excluded 
because of the race or nationality, or 
the political or religious views of the 
writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practi- 
cable provision of material presenting 
all points of view concerning the prob- 
lems and issues of our times, inter- 
national, national, and local; and books 
or other reading matter of sound factual 
authority should not be proscribed or 
removed from library shelves because 
of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or 
practiced by volunteer arbiters of mor- 
als or political opinion or by organiza- 
tions that would establish a coercive 
concept of Americanism, must be chal- 
lenged by libraries in maintenance of 
their responsibility to provide public 


RESOLUTIONS ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


information and enlightenment through 
the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooper- 
ation of allied groups in the fields of 
science, of education, and of book pub- 
lishing in resisting all abridgment of 
the free access to ideas and full free- 
dom of expression that are the tradition 
and heritage of Americans. 


5. As an institution of education for 
democratic living, the library should 
welcome the use of its meeting rooms 
for socially useful and cultural activi- 
ties and discussion of current public 
questions. Such meeting places should 
be available on equal terms to all 
groups in the community regardless of 
the beliefs and affiliations of their mem- 
bers. 


The California Library Association 
Committee On Intellectual Freedom 


Two resolutions of the California Li- 
brary Association are called to your 
attention. 

Whereas it is evident that adequate 
safeguards already exist for the con- 
tinued safety and security of our lo- 
cal, state and national governments 
in peace and in war without subject- 
ing all public employees to special 
investigations, and 

Whereas loyalty investigations create 
an atmosphere of surveillance and 
suspicion, intimidate employees and 
impair the efficiency of the public 
service, and 

Whereas misuse of such investigations 
inhibits freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression and endangers not only the 
civil rights of public employees but 
the rights of all citizens to speak 
freely and to unite in support of their 
opinions, and 

Whereas free expression and full access 
to ideas are properly the concern of 
all agencies of education, libraries 
as community centers for the provi- 
sion of information and enlighten- 
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ment through the printed word are 
charged with special responsibility 
to insure to the public full freedom of 
inquiry and research into all points of 
view and to defend this right against 
unwarranted censorship and suppres- 
sion, therefore, the California Library 
Association, strongly protests the con- 
tinuance of all loyalty investigations 
now in effect or under consideration 
in the State of California. 


It is recommended that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the proper gov- 
ernmental authorities, to the presi- 
dents of all California Library Asso- 
ciation Districts and to the chairman 
of the American Library Association 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


California Library Association 


Resolution on the Los Angeles County Library 
Censorship Committee 


Whereas under our present system of li- 
brary administration professional li- 
brarians are responsible for the selec- 
tion of material on all sides even of 
controversial issues to insure to the 
public the right to form its own opin- 
ions on the basis of all available 
data, and 


Whereas a lay board, however well-in- 
tentioned and well-informed, is not 
equipped and should not be requested 
to perform such an important pro- 
fessional function, and 


Whereas censorship, even for apparent- 
ly sound invariably leads 
to abuse and to restrictions on free- 
dom of inquiry which is so urgently 
needed if we are to have an informed 
citizenry and maintain our democrat- 
ic way of life, 


reasons, 


‘THEREFORE 


Be it resolved that the California Li- 
brary Association in conference as- 
sembled at Santa Barbara, California, 
October 9, 1948, join with the Ameri- 


can Library Association in respect- 
fully urging the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors strongly to re- 
consider its recent action and remove 
the threat of censorship from the Los 
Angeles County Library since it is 
evident that any abridgment of the 
free access to ideas is contrary to the 
tradition and heritage of Americans, 
and 

Be it further resolved that copies of 
this action be transmitted to each 
member of the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, to the approp- 
riate officers of the American Library 
Association, and to the press. 


The School Library Association 
Of California 


At the state meeting of the School 
Library Association of California in 
Fresno, March 13-14, 1948, the associa- 
tion voted to endorse the first four reso- 
lutions which were adopted by the 
Governor’s Conference on Youth Wel- 
fare. They are given in Mrs. Hardin’s 
report on the conference. 

The southern section of the associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Pasadena on 
May 8, 1948, endorsed the resolution 
of the California Library Association as 
given above with the exception of the 
last paragraph. 

But resolutions are not enough. Vio- 
lations of intellectual freedom must be 
publicized as widely as possible. It is 
recommended that California librarians 
assume the responsibility for such pub- 
licity. The editor of the Bulletin will 
appreciate it if members of the asso- 
ciation will notify her of any examples 
of censorship known to them. 

WANTED 

Miss Hope Potter, chairman, History 
Committee, needs the following issue 
of the BULLETIN to complete her files: 
Volume XI, No. 4, April, 1940. Lf you 
have a copy to give her, please send it 
to her at her home in Redlands. 
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ON YOUTH WELFARE... 


The Governor’s Conference on Youth 
Welfare, early this year, called together 
representatives of the California agen- 
cies concerned with youth employment. 
law enforcement. community coordina- 
tion, enviromental planning, recreation- 
al activities, religion, physical and men- 
tal health, delinquents, detention and 
juvenile justice. The School Library 
Association of California was honored 
by an invitation to this significant con- 
ference. Representatives of youth groups 
throughout the state participated active- 
ly in each discussion group, expressing 
with intelligent forethought points of 
view that were wholesome and refresh- 
ing, lending zest to the many topics 
introduced for discussion. 

To those in the field of education, 
and to all youth welfare agencies, the 
conference pointed toward aggressive 
action in areas demanding immediate 
relief. 

At a time when the judgment of class- 
room teachers and school curricula were 
under fire (e.g. the Tenney report and 
other efforts towards censorship) dem- 
ocracy spoke up to stress the rights of 
all individuals to speak or read and to 
be concerned with both sides of con- 
troversial issues. Youth must be granted 
the right to make up its own mind 
through understanding of all aspects of 
a subject. 

As the summaries from each discus- 
sion group were presented, it was evi- 
dent that the same problems, in need 
of immediate consideration, were men- 
tioned again and again. This reiteration 
of ‘musts” pointed toward a more im- 
mediate solution than we might other- 
wise hope for. For example, the demand 
of educators for state subsidies to in- 
sure adequate care of children’s teeth 
was also urged by the dental health 
and welfare groups. 

Again, the urgency for the teaching 
of sex education, and the insistence that 
this teaching be left to the discretion 


SUMMARY OF THE GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE 


si cei 


Mrs. MAurINE HARDIN 
Frick Junior High School. Oakland 


Note: Mrs. Hardin gave this excellent report at 
the state meeting of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California last March in Fresno. Because 
it is timely as it bears on the subject of censor- 
ship we present it in this issue although the Con- 
ference it reports was held early in 1948. 
and judgment of the teacher was estab- 
lished by the educators, and by the 
eroups considering causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The importance of adequate guidance 
resounded. Not only is it essential while 
youth is in school, but in the areas of 
lower intelligence, vocational and fol- 
low-up guidance are imperative to in- 
sure proper adjustments to this business 
of making a living. If youth is to con- 
tinue to compete satisfactorily with 
those obtaining higher education, or 
with those endowed with greater abili- 
ties, there must be provision for con- 
tinuous in-service training and_ posi 
school guidance for low IQ groups. 

The insistence that all sides of con- 
troversial issues be presented at all 
times was reiterated in several areas. 
It was recognized that “the problems 
facing the schools are many, and it will 
take the concerted action of all groups 
to solve them.” This conference made it 
possible to focus attention on the broad- 
er needs of our youth and the need for 
better integration. Our leaders were 
given the incentive to move toward a 
more unified program to promote a 
more functional democracy, particular- 
ly in our schools. 


The following is a summary of the 
fourteen resolutions proposed and pass- 
ed in the Section for Schools and Youth 
Welfare: 

1. That increased emphasis on inter- 

cultural and interfaith education is 
a necessity. 


nN 


. That it is a responsibility of the 
school to acquaint students with 
controversial issues. 
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6. 


10. 


. That it is 


a responsibility of the 
school to acquaint students with 
other forms of government than our 
own. 


That it is a responsibility of the 
school to develop a positive pro- 


gram in preparing youth for mar- 


riage and family life, and_ that 
teacher training institutions must 


prepare teachers for such courses. 


. That encouragement be given to 


secondary administrators of the 
State to explore the possibility of 
developing education to meet real- 
istically the needs of the less gifted 
academically. 


That California schools should ex- 
tend student community participa- 
tion as a basis for effective citizen- 
ship training. 


That work experience be included 
as a part of vocational education. 


. That the importance of parents be- 


ing educated as to needs of children 
and the attempts of schools to meet 
these needs be recognized and prin- 
cipals be encouraged to emphasize 
such programs. 


That it is the responsibility of the 
school, working with all available 
resources, to see that adequate med- 
ical and dental care is available to 
youth. 


That we go on record as believing 
the function of the school is to par- 
ticipate actively in coordination of 
community resources relative to 
vouth welfare, and that youth be 
encouraged to participate. 


That full use be made of school 
facilities by the community. 

That this section go on record as 
favoring the extension of guidance 
activities and services for all youth. 
That we encourage the establish- 
ment of guidance centers for out-of- 


school youth in California and that 
efforts be made to secure state sub- 
sidy for such centers. 


14. That teacher training institutions 
take the steps necessary to provide 
teachers in training with realistic 
contact with children and youth in 


out-of-school situations, and con- 


tact with community organizations 


that have an interest in children and 
education. 


Emphasizing the timeliness of bring- 
ing to your attention these resolutions, 
even though they were voiced earlier in 
1948, are the remarks of the retiring 
American Library Association  presi- 
dent, Paul North Rice, in June at At- 
lantic City. He said, “Librarians, as 
the guardians of the printed page, have 
a tremendous responsibility. Libraries 
must have, and display and stimulate 
the reading of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals so as to ‘make it difficult for 
anyone within its span of influence to 
remain ignorant or apathetic about the 
great issues of our time.’ 


Librarians can make their greatest 
contribution only when there is real 
intellectual freedom, and it is all im- 
portant that we librarians should real- 
ize that today this freedom is being 
imperiled in many ways and in many 
localities ze 


The Library Bill of Rights, adopted 
by the Council of the A. L. A. at At- 
lantic City on June 18, 1948! 
national stress to the above 
actions. 


gives 
local 


Because these findings are significant 
to California school librarians and be- 
cause they are a definite part of the 
four year goals as laid down by the 
A. L. A., this summary has been form- 
ulated. The complete findings of the 
Governor’s Conference are available in 
pamphlet form by writing to the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, State Office 
Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


1 A.L.A. Bulletin, July-August, 1948. p. 285 
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YOUTH’S BILL OF RIGHTS... 


A panel discussion, Youth’s Bill of Rights, on 
the program of the California Library Association 
meeting at Occidental College on May 13, 1948, 
caused so much favorable comment that we are 
printing portions of it in this issue. It is un- 
fortunate that space does not permit printing in 
its entirety. A committee of public and schooi 
librarians made up of 


Doris R. Watts, Long Beach Public Library, 
Chairman 


Blanche Collins, Long Beach Public Library 


Blanche Garrison, Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles 


Helen Iredell, Wilson High School, Long Beach 
Margaret Jackson, Santa Monica High School 


planned the discussion in terms of the radio, 
audio-visual aids, teaching and books. The intro- 
duction to the discussion by Mrs. Doris Watts and 
the section on books by Miss Margaret Jackson, 
together with the book: list compiled by the com- 
mittee, are given here. 


INTRODUCTION 


Doris R. Watts 


The American Library Association’s 
Four Year Goals published in the Jan- 
uarv, 1948 ALA Bulletin stressed as 
most important of all the fourth goal 
which is this: “Programs and types of 
service which contribute to the aware- 
ness and understanding of the urgent 
problems.” The ALA urges the adap- 
tation of such programs to the interest 
and stimulation of young people. 

The problems are manifold—inter- 
national and national; political and so- 
cial; racial, ideological and spiritual— 
not new in themselves but carrying with 
them a new and desperate danger in an 
atomic world. Our young adults can- 
not help but be aware of these prob- 
lems, but how well do they understand 
them? How well—to borrow the phrase 
and the meaning from Helen Haines- 
how well are we“balancing the books?” 

John W. Studebaker, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. wrote in 
a recent NEA Journal': “Every pupil 
should have a chance to learn how 
difficult it was to establish freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religion 
and the other American freedoms 
to understand the relation of economic 
freedom to civil liberties Pupils 
must become expert in the technics of 
inquiry and group discussion.” 


In a world which is either coming to 
pieces at the seams, as many believe, or 
going through a final great convulsion 
before finding peace, or world govern- 
ment, or a new society, as many still 
hope, it is the sacred duty of all of us 
who work with young adults to equip 
ourselves to feed the alert minds and to 
stimulate the sluggish. 


Marion Horton wrote in a_ recent 
article, “To be an intelligent school 
librarian today involves a_ perception 
of the dangers of witch-hunting and 
mediocrity, and an added emphasis on 
positive books.” Surely, that statement 
is equally applicable to public librar- 
ians. 

To quote Mr. Studebaker again: “It 
is only by contrasting the principles of 
democracy with those of communism; 
it is only by a consideration of ways of 
improving and preserving democracy 
that we can equip our young adults 
with the tools they will need to be de- 
fenders of a free society.” 


With these things in mind we have 
prepared a list of positive books select- 
ed for a purpose from high school 
reading lists already published. It is 
divided into two sections. The first is 
made up of titles designed to show 
from American beginnings to now the 
terrific struggle that must continually 
be waged in a democracy to establish 
one nation with liberty and justice for 
all. The second section includes titles 
designed to show the tremendous effort 
and understanding which must go into 
the forging of one world. 

These lists are short, but a very small 
beginning toward achieving the goal set 


forth by Thomas Jefferson when he 
said, “Enlighten the people’s minds 


generally and tyranny and oppression 
of body and mind will vanish like 
spirits at the dawn of day.” 

It would be a Utopian dream to think 
that all our young adults are going to 
dash to the shelves to read the books 


1 NEA Journal April, 1948. pp. 207-208 
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which will make them better equipped 
citizens, but surely it is not a Utopian 
dream to believe that we, as librarians, 
will do everything humanly possible to 
make them want to read these books. 


You are probably all familiar with 


> 


J. Edgar Hoover’s famous “Dont’s’”?: 


“Don’t label anyone a Communist 
unless you have the facts. 


“Don’t be a party to the violation of 
the civil rights of anyone. 

“Don’t confuse liberals and progres- 
sives with communists.” 

How long these “Don'ts” will carry 
any weight remains to be seen. 


But if we believe in democracy, in 
the Bill of Rights, in the four freedoms, 
we must be courageous enough to use 
our books as weapons. We must use 
every media of communication which 
will instill in our teen-agers the feel 
of the words of freedom. 


In a recent “Child’s World” broad- 
cast over the ABC network, six child- 
ren from Harlem were asked, “How 
does it feel to be a Negro?” In the 
answer of one of these children was in- 
corporated, it seems to me, everything 
necessary to achieve a world of peace. 
“I! think we can all be happy if we 
all be together and act nice together 
and be walking with each other and not 
everytime you see each other, you give 
eyes and say all funny things—and 
faces. Be friends! She buy candy one 
day and you buy candy the next day . . . 
That’s what I think.” 

And that’s what I think too. 

It is around that central idea that we 
have planned this panel discussion and 
called it “Youth’s Bill of Rights.” Four 
rights which, if realized, can give our 
young adults the indestructible armor 
of understanding—the right to see, the 
right to hear, the right to read, and the 
right to learn. 


2 NEA Journal April, 1948, p. 207 
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YouTu’s BILu or RIGHTs: 
Tue Ricut To READ 


MARGARET JACKSON 


If you can imagine a G. I. advising 
General MacArthur on strategy, or the 
newest movie star giving Ethel Barry- 
more a tip on acting, or a_ baseball 
rookie showing Ted Williams how to 
hold his bat, you have some idea of 
how I feel in coming before this group 
to talk about reading. We recognize 
public librarians as especially expert in 
the important business of directing 
young people’s reading. 


Our concern is a common one. Are 
young people doing any very serious 
reading, and what is more important, 
are they thinking about world and na- 
tional problems? Frankly, I have my 
dark moments of doubt. especially so 
when I have raced through one of those 
days beset with only wailing pleas 
for “ . .. just a little, thin book. My 
report is due in the morning.” But, 
like you, I keep trying to bring about 
that heartwarming situation when “re- 
luctant student meets worthwhile book” 
and likes it. I am not speaking of the 
exceptional readers . . . of course they 
would read . . . almost in spite of teach- 
ers and librarians. But I am talking 
about the average reader who never 
misses the latest Tunis or Sperry book, 
but casts a wary eye at anything that 
might come under the heading of non- 
fiction. 


Two innovations at our high school 
have given me something of a challenge 
and an opportunity this year. When 
school opened last fall, Santa Monica 
High School went on the air for the 
first time as FM station KCRW. That 
meant four fifteen minute programs to 
be scheduled every day from the various 
departments. The teacher in charge of 
the new program came to me with lists 
of subjects that were to be broadcast as 
panel discussions by the students. We 
made up bibliographies of all books, 
magazines and pamphlets in the li- 
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brary, and sent them to the classes that 
were to take part in the discussion. 
Meantime we placed all materials on 
reserve, and waited for the onslaught. 


At first all students were asked to 
do some reading on the assigned sub- 
ject. Class discussions followed and 
then the best students were picked for 
the panel. They met in the library con- 
ference room, talked, argued, and, in 
some instances, like the powwow over 
the Marshall plan, pounded the table. 
Feeling is apt to run high, but no 
one is ever injured, not even the li- 
brarian. 

Sometimes scripts had to be written, 
then more rehearsals, and finally they 
were before the microphone for the first 
time. Some of the best of these panel 
discussions were produced for an as- 
sembly program before the broadcast. 
These are some of the discussions that 
we have helped arrange: Will the Mar- 
shall Plan Save Europe?, The Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, UNESCO (| After 
this program the student body gave 
$2200.00 for the care of European 
children), and Our Dwindling Ameri- 
can Resources. 


Right now the library student staff 
is involved in the intricacies of script 
writing to dramatize a book review of 
FIRE by George Stewart. Another am- 
bition is to work out a script featuring 
the personalities. of Carl Van Doren’s 
THE GREAT REHEARSAL. 

The head of our Social Studies De- 
partment has three classes of seniors 
enrolled in a course called Problems in 
Democracy. Once each semester I am 
invited to tell them about some of the 
books on national and world problems 
and biographies of people who make 
the news. Lists are prepared and mime- 
ographed beforehand so that each stu- 
dent may have one. Perhaps thirty-five 
or more titles will be suggested, and 
book jackets are sent ahead to decorate 
bulletin boards and help them make a 
choice. There is no situation more pleas- 
ing than the right book for the right 
reader. Out of the entire group I select 
ten or twelve books to introduce by 


picking out a dramatic or unusual inci- 
dent to sell my wares. Bill Mauldin’s 
BACK HOME, for instance, presents no 
difficulties for this age group. Just the 
displaying of some of his pointed car- 
toons while relating his informal sharp- 
ly humorous brush with automobile 
dealers will awaken a gleam in several 
eyes. 

And in NOT SO WILD A DREAM 
do you recall that morning in August. 
1943 when Eric Sevareid took off with 
seventeen others in a C-46 to fly the 
hump from India to China? After about 
an hour in the air a corporal shouted at 
Sevareid, Know what—the left engine 
has gone out! All passenger baggage to 
be thrown out.” Men began shoving and 
pushing. He thought of his beautiful 
new bags—the perfect outfit it had taken 
so long to assemble in Washington. Fear 
took the form of anger, and when some 
one grabbed his bags, he wrenched them 
away angrily to toss them out himself. 
When the order came for all passengers 
to jump, there was a jam of bodies 
around the door . . . a moment of utter 
suspension of thought . he closed 
his eyes and leapt into space. 

Awakening the interest of children 
and young people in the well-written 
and worthwhile has been made doubly 
hard by the avalanche of comic books 
that threatens to smother the good work 
of libraries. “Comic Books.” What a 
colossal misnomer! Did you ever see a 
smile on the face of a single intent read- 
er? 


On March 2 on the radio program. 
AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF 
THE AIR, I listened, as perhaps many 
of you did, to the verbal duel between 
John Mason Brown, dramatic critic of 
the SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITER- 
ATURE, and Al Capp, wisecracking 
cartoonist of Li’l Abner fame. You re- 
member that Mr. Brown said in part, 
“Comics as sedatives, as marijuana in 
the nursery, have undeniable uses. But 
I hate them; I abhor them for their bad 
grammar, their tiresome toughness, 
their cheap thrills, and their imbecilic 
laughter. They substitute bad drawing 
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for good description, reduce the won- 
ders of the language to crude mono- 
syllables. Right triumphs only by force 
and violence; the impact of the fist to 
the jaw is the comic’s law. They do not 
teach; they kill dreams and replace 
fantasy which is the soul of the child.” 

Young people are bewildered by the 
world situation and what-it is doing to 
their normal dream. They find it hard 
to develop a philosophy of life suited 
to the times in which they live. We can 
help them to some extent by providing 


the right books which deal with the 


problems they must face. For some there 
will never be so much time again to 
browse. to think, to dream, and to dis- 
cuss. We as librarians can offer them 
books to fit almost every need and in- 
terest. 


“Good books are to the young mind 
what the warming sun and the refresh- 
ing rain of spring are to the seeds 
which have lain dormant in the frosts of 
winter.” This is just as true now as when 
Horace Mann wrote these lines. Let us 
resolve that each day we will provide 
some of the warming sun. 


FREE TO BE DIFFERENT 


“In our land men are equal but they are free to be different.” 


Baruch, D. E. 
Benedict, Ruth 
Carmer, Carl 
Christowe, Stoyan 
Fast, Howard 
Fitch, Florence 
Forbes, Esther 
Fuller, Edmund 
Graham, Gwethalyn 
Graham, Shirley 
Gunther, John 
Katkov, Norman 
Leiper, H. S. 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Livingston, Sigmund 
Martin, Ralph 
Mauldin, W. H. 
Means, Florence 
Moon, Bucklin 
Nunn, Guy 

Okubo, Mine 
Powdermaker, Hortense 
Rizk, Salom 
Stegner, Wallace 
Stone, Irving 
Stone, Irving 

Swift, Hildegarde 


Van de Water, Frederick 
Van Doren, Carl 

White, W. L. 

Whitney, P. A. 
Williams, C. S. 


To Secure These Rights. 

Glass house of prejudice. Morrow, 1947. 

In Henry’s backyard. Henry Schuman, 1948. 

For the rights of men. Hinds, 1947 . 

My American pilgrimage. Little, 1947. 

Freedom road. Duell, 1944. 

One God. Lothrop, 1944. 

Johnny Tremain. Houghton, 1943. 

A star pointed north. Harper, 1946. 

Earth and high heaven. Lippincott, 1944. 

Paul Robeson, citizen of the world. Messner, 1946. 

Inside USA. Harper, 1947. 

Eagle at my eyes. Doubleday, 1948. 

Blind spots. Friendship press, 1944. 

It can’t happen here. Doubleday, 1935. 

Kingsblood royal. Random House, 1947. 

Must men hate? Harper, 1944. 

Boy from Nebraska. Harper, 1946. 

Back home. Sloane, 1947. 

Assorted sisters. Houghton, 1948. 

The high cost of prejudice. Messner, 1947. 

White shadows. Reynal, 1947. 

Citizen 13660. Columbia University Press, 1946. 

Probing our prejudices. Harper. 1944. 

Syrian Yankee. Doubleday, 1943. 

One nation. Houghton, 1946. 

Adversary in the house. Doubleday, 1947. 

Clarence Darrow. Doubleday, 1941. 

North star shining. Morrow, 1947. 

To secure these rights; the report of the President's 
committee on Civil Rights. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 

Reluctant rebel. Duel, 1948. 

The great rehearsal. Viking, 1948. 

Lost boundaries. Harcourt, 1948. 

Willow hill. McKay, 1947. 

Our freedom series. Row, Peterson, 1940-1941. 
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“God grant, that not only the love of Liberty, but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the nations of the earth, so that a philosopher 
may set his foot anywhere on its surface, and say, “This is my Country’.” 


Armstrong, H. F. 
Blunden, Godfrey 
Dean, V. M. 
Fisher, John 
Fisher, Lois 
Fitch, Florence 
Galt, Tom 
Gollomb, Joseph 
Hershey, John 
Keith, Agnes 
Levin, Meyer 
Matsumoto, Toru 
Newcomb, Covelle 
Norway, N. S. 
Paton, Alan 
Robeson, E. C. 
Sevareid, Eric 
Simonov, K. M. 
Steinbeck, John 
Sulkin, Edith 
Swing, Raymond 
White, Theodore 
Wofford, Harris 
Yaukey, Grace S. 


Benjamin Franklin 


The calculated risk. Macmillan, 1947. 

Room on the route. Lippincott, 1947. 

The U. S. and Russia. Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Why they behave like Russians. Harper, 1947. 
You and the United Nations. Children’s Press, 1947. 
Their search for God. Lothrop, 1948. 

How the United Nations works. Crowell, 1947. 
Window on the world. Harcourt, 1947. 
Hiroshima. Knopf, 1946. 

Three came home. Little, 1947. 

My father’s house. Viking, 1947. 

A brother is a stranger. Day, 1946. 

Black fire. Longmans, 1947. 

Chequer board. Morrow, 1947. 

Cry the beloved country. Scribner, 1948. 
African journey. Day, 1945. 

Not so wild a dream. Knopf, 1946. 

Days and nights. Simon, 1945. 

The pearl. Viking, 1947. 

Continent in limbo, Reynal, 1947. 

In the name of sanity. Harper, 1946. 

Thunder out of China. Sloane, 1946. 

It’s up to us. Harcourt, 1946. 

Nehru of India. Day, 1948. 


These titles, which have appeared on published lists for high school reading, 





were selected by the panel committee. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


An article on reading for young 
adults, Adult Books, Young People, to- 
gether with an excellent annotated book- 
list by Miss Helen Iredell, Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, California and 
Mrs. Doris R. Watts, Long Beach Public 
Library appears in the Library Journal 
for October 15, 1948. 


MARCH 1949 BULLETIN 


The March, 1949 issue of the Bulletin 
will be devoted largely to a directory 
of the members of the School Library 
Association of California. Single copies 
of this issue will be available at 30c. 
Requests for copies should be addressed 
to Miss Clara Josselyn, subscription 
editor, Muir Elementary School, Long 
Beach, California. 
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BUILDING AMERICA: EXCERPTS FROM 


A LETTER... 


Dear Mr.——_———_: 
I have secured most of the copies of 


Building America referred to in the 
issues of the Southern California 
Forum! . . . After reading the sections 


to which exception has been taken, I 
am at a loss to see any sound basis for 
the criticisms. My greatest stretch of 
imagination fails to recognize anything 
that could be construed as either un- 
American or communistic in the publi- 
cation. I can assure you that I have 
looked critically at the passages quoted 
because I would be one of the last 
people on earth to condone anything 
designed to overthrow our government. 

It would require a much longer letter 
than you would care to read were I to 
discuss each of the quoted sections 
comparing the Forum’s interpretation 
with my own, so may I merely select a 
few as examples... 

In the January 16, 1948 issue of the 
Forum much is said about a picture of 
an unemployed man which appears in 
Building America, Vol. 3, No. 8. This 
copy of Building America bears the sub- 
head Seeing America. It is a thirty-one 
page study unit designed through word 
and picture to give the reader insight in- 
to important aspects of American life— 
our achievements on the one hand and 
our possibilities for further progress on 
the other. The facts presented are based 
upon scientific research and are, I be- 
lieve, thoroughly reliable if we really 
want the truth. 

Among the achievements portrayed 
by picture or word are the following: 

1. Protection afforded by lighthouses 
along our coasts. 

2. Excellent harbors around which 
great cities have grown. 

3. Vacation spots which afford city 
dwellers an opportunity to get away 
from overcrowded communities. 





1 The reference in this letter, written by an ele- 
mentary supervisor to answer the questions of 
a father at a PTA meeting, is to a publication 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion published in Los Angeles. 


4. Development of great industrial 
cities. 

5. Development of our rich natural 
resources. 


6. Larger use of cement and steel in 

structures. 

7. The use of radio to communities 
that until recently were isolated. 
8. Cultivation of the fertile fields of 
the middle west—a farmland that 
helps to feed and clothe the Ameri- 
can people living in cities thousands 

of miles away. 

9. The use of machines in spraying 
farm crops. 

10. The development of our large stock- 
vards. 

11. Reclamation of semi-arid areas 
through such projects as the Boul- 
der Dam. 

In two brief sections the authors call 
attention to a few of our unsolved or 
partially solved problems; e.g., 

1. Nature-made problems: Losses to 
our people from droughts, hurri- 
canes, floods, human diseases caus- 
ed by microscopic plants and ani- 
mals, grasshopper plagues, wheat 
rust, and the like. 

Note: The author directs atten- 
tion to the fact that our govern- 
ment and private agencies are 
working on these problems, and 
through the utilization of science 
have made considerable progress 
toward the solution of some of 
them. : 

2. Man-made problems: Overcrowd- 
ing, unemployment, poor or insuffi- 
cient farmland, and great inequali- 
ties in the distribution of wealth and 
income. 

Note: The author indicates that 
these conditions can be improved 
and summarizes this optimistic 
point of view by saying “As the 
American people try to see Amer- 
ica as it might be, they will find 
a challenge to action in what 
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Walt Whitman once wrote, ‘The 
work of the New World is not 


ended, but only fairly begun’.” 


The fact that the author makes his 
point about the problem of unemploy- 
ment by use of the picture reproduced 
in the Forum does not disturb me. The 
picture typifies the man who has 
nothing to do and is one secured 
through The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and reprinted with their con- 
sent. Are we to assume that The Farm 
Security Administration in un-Ameri- 
can? I can’t see any reason to do so. 

From my point of view the issue of 


Building America entitled Seeing 
America is especially fine in that it 
presents real facts and inspires the 


reader with a confidence in the progress 
that has been made and a faith in our 
continued progress. 

Now turning to the issue of The 
Forum dated January 9, we find criti- 
cism of Building America, Vol. X. No. 
3 dealing with Russia. 

The main criticism seems to be that 
“the best aspects of Russia” are present- 
ed and that the statement regarding the 
Russian Constitution containing the 
four freedoms is misleading. 


I’ve read with considerable care this 
issue on Russia. It gives an historical 
account of the development of present 
day Russia. Seemingly, The Forum 
feels the account paints too bright a 
picture. Let me refer to certain pictures 
included and quote certain 
which to my 
cism invalid. 


passages 
mind make such a criti- 


1. One of the cover pictures shows 
women working in the field. (Not 
an agreeable sight to an American.) 

2. On page 73 a picture showing serfs 
being traded for hunting dogs in the 
1800's. 

3. Village men and women reading 
their only newspaper, one posted 
on a bulletin board. (p. 81) 

1. The interior of a church showing 
that most of the worshippers are 
old people. (p. 88) 


9. “Differences in 


5. “However, since the Party is the 
‘leading core’ in all organizations, 
it is doubtful whether a candidate 
whom the Party disapproves could 
be elected to office. This means that 
some 4,300,000 Party members or 
less than 212% of the population 
of the USSR control the destiny of 
the nation.” (p. 79) 


6. “The methods used to collectivize 
agriculture and industry under the 
Plans were harsh and_ ruthless. 
People of other countries, while ad- 
miring the achievements and ad- 
vances Russia was making during 
those years, were often shocked and 
repelled by the cost in ‘blood, sweat 
and tears’.” (p. 85) 


“I 


“For many years after the Revolu- 
tion the manual worker enjoyed the 
best position, the highest pay, and 
other privileges. From about 1929 
on, he was ‘eased off his pedestal’.” 


(p.91) 


8. “Some writers point out many of 
the same threads running through 
the story of tsarist and Soviet Rus- 
sia. They mention, for example, the 
same use of force by the two govern- 
ments to gain their ends; the same 
system of secret police; the same 
denial of the right to strike or pro- 
test a government decision; the 
same absolute power of one man 
over the lives of the people. ‘Civil 
liberties, in the American . . . sense 
of the word, are still a constitutional 
promise’, rather than a reality. Yet, 
as pointed out earlier, the Russian 
people are loyal to the Soviet 
Union. This may seem strange to 
Americans, long accustomed to self- 
government, civil liberties, and 
other freedoms.” (p. 92) 


government need 
not stand in the way of good work- 
ing relations between Russia and 
the United States if their aim of a 
better world for all is sincere, and 
trust in each other can grow. For 
an America that fears communism, 


the late Wendell Willkie provided 
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a recipe: “The best answer to Com- 
munism, he said, ‘is a living, vi- 
brant, fearless democracy—econom- 
ic, social, and political. All we 
need to do is to stand up and per- 
form according to our professed 
ideals. Then those ideals will be 
safe’.” (p. 25) 

About the criticism of the statement 
that the Russian Constitution contains 
the “four freedoms,” I am unable to 
comment without actually reading the 
constitution. 

It seems entirely possible, however. 
that it does, since most countries have 
guarantees written into their constitu- 
tions that in practice are not enjoyed 
by all of their citizens.? 

I could go on... and write at length 
to prove my firm conviction that there is 
no valid basis for this attack on Build- 
ing America, but both my time and 
your patience in reading what I write 
forbid. 

You understand that all I have said 
represents only my own point of view. . . 


Sincerely yours, 


2 Chapter 10, Fundamental Rights and Duties of 
Citizens, of the constitution of the USSR does 
contain these guarantees. 


Guideposts... 
(Continued from page 8) 
the cause of international peace, I must 
not stir up prejudice on minor matters.” 
Not all of the fall books present grave 
current issues. There is Clouded star, 
a beautifully written book for mature 
readers, in which Anne Parrish tells the 
story of one of Harriet Tubman’s jour- 
neys. With incredible fortitude and 
spiritual strength, she led a little band 
of nine slaves to freedom. There is 
Cornelia Otis Skinner’s Family circle, 
a gay and happy chronicle. There is 
Dan Wickenden’s Tobias Brandywine, a 
beguiling tale of the understanding that 
solved the perplexities of youth in a 
modern family. The vision, the charm 
and the ingenuity pictured in these 
books are welcome as we begin the new 
year in our libraries. 
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BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 


Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


CHESTER THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 8 
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ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 

P. O. Box 1158 

Walnut Creek 

—, 

Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Literary Guild of America 
Garden City Publishing Co. 


Sun Dial Press 
Blue Ribbon Books 
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NEW ADVENTURES IN READING... 


Fall is an exciting time in the library. 
The accelerated flow of new books and 
plans for Book Week arouse greater 
interest in children’s books. There are 
several outstanding ones among the 
1948 stories for boys and girls. 


Cnildren and books by Mary Hill 
Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman, 1947) is 
a most stimulating new book for par- 
ents. teachers. and librarians because it 
is a study of the needs and reading in- 
terests of children from two vears 
through the junior high school age. In 
an extremely interesting style. the author 
draws on her rich background as an in- 
structor at Western Reserve University 
to give advice for choosing books that 
children will enjoy. Included in_ this 
large volume are hundreds of reviews. 
many chapters devoted to types of liter- 
ature with examples and excerpts: ex- 
amples of the work of outstanding illus- 
trators: and biblio- 
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PERSONNEL is the KEY to LIBRARY PROGRESS 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


is concerned with 


SOLVING PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


IMPROVING STANDARDS OF EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


Curriculum 
LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
AMERICAN ame ASSOCIATION 


Divisional Affiliation 
or add it to your other section memberships) 


The KEY to LIBRARY PROGRESS is in YOUR HANDS 
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Library and Textbook Section 


Los Angeles City Schools 


eraphies. There are also discussions of 
the comics, radio, motion pictures. and 
other forces that are influencing the 
behaviour and attitudes of today’s chil- 
dren. This book fills a long-felt need 
for an authoritative, comprehensive 
study of the reading tastes and pref- 
erences of the young child, and a 
critical evaluation of children’s books. 


Berta and Elmer Hader have made 
a charming new picture book in The 
big snow (Macmillan.) When the geese 
fly south, all of the animals of the woods 
make ready for the coming winter. In 
a very simple narrative the preparations 
of each animal are described. Drawings 
in delicate water color and in black 
and white illustrate the text. This simple 
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story combined with lovely pictures 
gives our California children a wonder- 
ful introduction to the rigorous winter 
weather experienced in other parts of 
the country. 

Blueberries for Sal (Viking), by 
Robert McCloskey introduces western 
children to another unfamiliar exper- 
ience. When tiny Sal and her mother go 
out to pick blueberries for canning, Sal 
becomes tired and wanders off. On the 
other side of the hill, Mother and Baby 
Bear are fattening themselves for the 
winter. The author tells us what hap- 
pens when the two families get mixed. 
Both the pictures and the story are 
printed in blue ink. The clever draw- 
ings are almost caricatures. They give 
the feeling of the sweep of the Maine 
countryside. Mr. McCloskey’s own little 
daughter modeled for these refreshingly 
child-like drawings. 

Two books that will appeal to the 
second to fourth graders are Carolyn 
Haywood’s Penny goes to camp (Mor- 
row) and Mary Elting’s Patch ( Double- 
day). 

In Penny goes to camp, our old 
friends Penny and Peter go reluctantly 
to a summer camp. Once there, however, 
they experience the joys of craft work, 
overnight camping, an impromptu cir- 
cus, an exciting crew race, and all of 
the many thrills that go with a summer 
at camp. Although this book is not so 
humorous as her previous ones, Mrs. 
Haywood tells an appealing story. Her 
adult characters handle the children 
with sympathy and understanding and 
the relationship between counselor and 
camper is very well drawn. 

In writing Patch, Mary Elting has 
taken quite a departure from her fact- 
ual books for children. Mr. Hall brings 
Patch, a full grown part-airedale to the 
farm for his sons, Joe and Tony. The 
dog makes a wonderful playmate, but 
his exuberance gets him into so much 
trouble with Mr. Rankin, their cantank- 
erous neighbor, that the old farmer 
threatens to shoot Patch. The boys’ ex- 
periences in training their pet to be a 
good farm dog and the final exciting 


night when he saves the wheat make an 
intensely interesting ‘story for the 
younger reader. The natural friendship 
between the two boys and Sarah, their 
playmate, is well drawn. It is only 
through the illustration that we learn 
that Sarah is a Negro. 

Four delightful books written for 
girls from 9 to 12 years old are Three 
little Chinese girls (Morrow), by Elea- 
nor Lattimore; Matilda’s buttons | Lip- 
pincott), by Mabel Leigh Hunt: Sally 
Tait (Viking), by Frances Clarke Say- 
ers and The dolls’ house | Viking). by 
Rumer Godden. 

Jade, Pearl, and Jasmine, daughters 
of a middle-class family in Peking, are 
the heroines of Three little Chinese 
girls. Their daily life is depicted in a 
series of pleasant little episodes in 
which Jasmine always gets into trouble. 
There is also a mystery about the boy 
next door. This book is of value because 
it shows that foreign children are not 
yverv different from little Americans. 

Vatilda’s butions is a sentimental, 
beautifully written story of family life 
in the early 1900's. At Easter nine vear 
old Matilda receives a dress with seven 
wonderful buttons. Her sorrow when 
she impulsively gives away one of her 
precious buttons, and the happy solu- 
tion of her problems make a captivating 
story that little girls will love. 

When Christmas of 1912 passed while 
Sally Tait had diphtheria, the little girl 
felt that she had been cheated some- 
what. However, all of the wonderful 
things that happened during the next 
vear made up for her bad luck. New 
friends, parties, a fuzzy little kitten, and 
finally a visit from glamorous Aunt 
Cornelia filled her life with excitement. 
Frances Clarke Sayers has made an- 
other era come alive in her faithful re- 
porting of all of the details that made 
life thrilling for nine year old Sally 
Tait. 

In The dolls’ house, her first venture 
into the field of children’s fiction, Rum- 
er Godden has written a delightfully 
sensitive tale for girls. Tottie Plantag- 
anet, the LOO year old wooden doll, 
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finally achieves her wish to live in the 
beautiful old Victorian doll house that 
Emily and Charlotte Dane inherit. The 
story moves more slowly than either 
Big Susan or Miss Hickory. As it moves 
quietly along, the characters of the 
dolls and their owners come to life. This 
book will appeal to the sensitive. im- 
aginative little girl. 

Three books for upper grade boys 
are packed with action and adventure. 
All have historical backgrounds, but 
there the similarity ends. 


In By secret railway (Crowell), Enid 
Meadowcroft has drawn an _ exciting 
picture of life in Chicago just before 
the Civil War. When David Morgan 
made friends with Jim, the Negro boy, 
he started upon stirring adventures that 
led him into many dangers. After Jim 
lost his freedom papers, he was kid- 
napped and sold into slavery in Mis- 
souri. Loyal David travelled into the 
hostile South alone to rescue his friend. 
Their escape by way of the underground 
railway is a story of courage and re- 


sourcefulness that 12 to 14 year old 
bovs wi!l not soon forget. 
Clyde Bulla has recreated the old 


West in Riding the Pony Express (Cro- 
well). New York born Dick Park 
doesn’t like to stay in Missouri tending 
horses while his father is out carrying 
the mail for the pony Dick 
realizes the importance of his job on 
the night that he saves the pony express 
remounts from thieves and carries the 
mail for his wounded father. 

Holling C. Holling’s Seabird (Hough- 
ton). is a gorgeous picture book with 
glowing illustrations of sea life. Four 
generations of a single family are 
knit together by the image of a seabird 
carved from a walrus tusk. Written in 
Mr. Holling’s usual style, there is a 
page of text for each of the beautiful 
paintings. The earlier episodes dealing 
with whaling and sailing ships are the 
most outstanding. Unusually fine color 
and a wealth of detail make this new 
book a thrilling experience. 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. Trade books of 
all publishers, both Adult and 
Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


_> 


| MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscriptions to 
all publications. We solicit your 
bids. 
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PERSONALS... 


Summer, as usual, has _ brought 
changes—changes in positions and 
changes in names—that you will want 
to know about. 


NORTHERN SECTION 
Mrs. Elizabeth Madison retired this 


summer as Supervisor of School Libra- 
ries, Oakland Public Schools. after 
many years of leadership in school 
library circles. She is now living in 
Carmel and has embarked on a career 
of writing and gardening. Miss Jessie 
Boyd, Supervisor of School Library 
Practice, University of California, Berk- 
elev, succeeds Mrs. Madison as Director 
of Libraries, Oakland Public Schools. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Martin, who has been 
cataloging librarian, Bureau of Texts 


and Libraries, San Francisco Public 
Schools, has accepted a position as 
librarian, Monterey Peninsula Junior 


College. Miss Roberta Milani formerly 
of the Oakdale Union High School, 
Oakdale, succeeds Mrs. Martin. 

The Oakland Public Schools gains 
one librarian and loses another. Mrs. 
Catherine Pendleton becomes librarian, 
Prescott Junior High School, and Miss 
Ethel Bell has resigned her position as 
librarian, Claremont Junior High 
School, to join the staff of the New 
York Public Library. 

We are happy to welcome several 
members of the University of California, 
School of librarianship, Class of 1948, 
to the school library field. 

Miss Anne Daugherty, 
Armstrong Business College, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Lillian Henderson, assistant 
librarian, Eureka High School, Eureka. 

Miss Barbara Smiley, assistant libra- 
rian, Long Beach Elementary Schools. 

Two other newcomers to the school 
library field in California are: 

Mr. Paul Sutcliffe, librarian, Liberty 
Union High School, Brentwood, Contra 
Costa County. 

Miss Cecilia Myrland, librarian, 
Pittsburg Junior High School, Pitts- 
burg. 


librarian, 


Mrs. Olive Powell, librarian, John 
Swett Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, retired this year after having 
served a period of over forty years in 
the San Francisco schools. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bigelow is on leave 
this year from her position as librarian 
of Everett Junior High School, San 
Francisco. Mrs. Margaret MacBride is 
substituting for her. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 

Mrs. Margaret Crawford has trans- 
ferred from Hamilton High School. Los 
Angeles to the new Westchester Junior 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Zelma Carroll Revier is the new 
librarian at Hamilton High School. 

Mrs. Katherine W. Ainsworth is the 
new librarian at Adams Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, following Mrs. 


Alma Fricke who transferred to the 
new Van Nuys Junior High School. 
Miss Elizabeth Dawson is the new 


librarian in the Audio-Visual Education 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools, 
succeeding Mrs. Loretto McCourt who 
retired this summer. 

Mrs. Mildred Frary, Miss Berdine C. 
Petri, and Miss Elizabeth Reining have 
recently joined the staff of librarians 
at the Library and Textbook Section. 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Miss Alice C. Michael has transferred 
from the Library and Textbook Section 
to Lafayette Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Estelle Vaughn has 
transferred from Lafayette Junior High 
School to Foshav, succeeding Miss 
Leona Merrick who retired in June. 
Miss Florence Riniker, on sabbatical 
leave for 1948-1949, is taking a trip 
around the world. Miss Nadine Stegel- 
meyer will replace her as librarian at 
University High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Thelma Taylor has transferred 
from Fremont High School to Los An- 
geles City College on the return of Miss 
Carolyn Palmer from leave of absence. 
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The following new positions have 
been filled for 1948-1949 in Los An- 
celes: 

Miss Catherine H. Hanson is libra- 
rian at Aggeler and Pacific Lodge 
High Schools. 

Miss Edith Ruth La Vine is librarian 
at Widney High School. 

Miss Maria Wood is librarian at 
East Los Angeles Girls’ Vocational High 
School. 

Rose Griegain, librarian of Wilson 
High School, is now Mrs. Pauley. 

Helene O’Brien, librarian of Pierce 
School of Agriculture, Los Angeles, is 
now Mrs. Sloat. 

Mrs. Lura Nelson, formerly at the 
Washington Junior High School in 
Pasadena. is now head librarian at John 
Muir College. 

Miss Nancy Lee Carmichael, formerly 
at John Muir College. is now at Fuller- 
ton Junior College. Miss Edith Schnei- 
der who comes into the school library 
field from the Pasadena Public Library 
is taking Mrs. Nelson’s place at Wash- 
ington Junior High School. 

Mrs. Pearl Tuttle. a recent graduate 
of the University of Southern California 
Library School, is assistant librarian in 
the elementary schools of Riverside. 

Miss Edna Olson from Stronsburg, 
Nebraska is librarian at Central Junior 
High School, Riverside. 

Mr. James Riddles, a recent graduate 
of the University of Southern California 
Library School. is the assistant librarian 
at Riverside College. 

Jeraldine Nelson has been appointed 
librarian at Redlands Junior High 
School to take the place of Joyce Fergu- 
son. 

On August Ist Edna Louise Lent be- 
came the chief librarian of the San 
Diego City Schools Library, succeeding 
Jeanette Morgan who retired in June. 
Miss Lent came to San Diego from the 
State Teachers College at Geneseo. New 
York, where she taught in the College 
Practice School Library. 

Mrs. Catherine Coady is the new 
librarian at Memorial Junior High 
School in San Diego succeeding Julia 


Webber. 


Six new librarians have been added 
to the staff of the Long Beach Schools: 

Miss Jean Galehouse, Franklin Junior 
High School, Miss Lenore Gordon, 
Lowell Elementary School, Miss Lois 
Hankamp, Barton Elementary School, 
Miss Barbara Smiley, Grant Elementary 
School, assistant librarian, Miss Jose- 
phine Smith, Burbank and Los Cerritos 
Elementary Schools, Mrs. Inez Winton, 
Roosevelt and Signal Hill Elementary 
Schools. 

Miss Mary Fleck, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach. assistant librarian, 
and Mrs. Maud Herron, Lindbergh 
Junior High School, Long Beach, as- 
sistant librarian, have returned from 
leave. 

Two Long Beach librarians are on 
leave of absence during 1948-1949: 
Miss Mildred Bakke and Mrs. Avis 
Paxton. 

The following Long Beach librarians 
have resigned: Mrs. Frances Cowan, 
Mrs. Constance Davis, Mrs. Emogene 
Driver, Miss Emma Nease, Miss Mar- 
garet Starnes and Mrs. June Van Kirk. 





WORLD YOUTH 


Geocraphic Adventure 
Story Magazine 
s 
“Secret Mountain’ 
A Story of the Incas of Peru 
2 
“Gwa-Gwa the Mongolian’ | 
True Adventures in Asia 
° 
Also Stories of Adventure in 
Africa, China, Siam, 
Lapland, Canada, etc. 
Legends, Animal Stories, Science 
Authentic Photographs 
+. 
Published monthly 
(except July, August) 
By WORLD YOUTH, INC. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


$2.50 


’ 


(ten months) 








WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


has edited an exhaustive encyclo- 
pedia of 18,499 literary, historic, 
artistic, musical, etc. references in- 
valuable to all readers, called by 
Clifton Fadiman ‘‘a_ masterpiece 
among miscellanies.”” 1242 pp. 
$6.00. Thumb indexed $6.75. 


THE READER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Plains Indians and their way of 


life told with authority by the gifted 
ethnologist, Alice Marriott. Fascin- 
ating for children and beautifully 
illustrated by Margaret Lefranc. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50. 


INDIANS ON 


HORSEBACK 
by ALICE MARRIOTT 
At all bookstores or direct from 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
432 Fourth Ave. 





New York 16, N. Y. 


| a REAL SERVICE 


LEADING PUBLISHERS 


NEW 


School Atlases 


H92 Denoyer’s School Atlas 


H91 Abridged Elementary School 
Atlas 


H82 Cartocraft Geography School 
Atlas 
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Globes, Post War 
Maps for Social Studies 
Citizenship Charts 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235-59 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


California Distributors 


CARL G. NELSON, Box 3635 
Terminal Annex 


FRED E. HUBBELL, Room 115 
2108 Shattuck Berk 


Prompt and efficient service will be given on orders for all school 
and library books. Vroman’s acts as Depository for the following 
leading publishers, whose texts and teaching aids answer every 


school need: 


D. Segioten- Century Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

C. C.Birchard & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

aruce Publishing Co. 


.. Congdon 
Follett Publishing Co. 
Globe Book Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros 
lroquois Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jegean 

Johnson Publishing Co. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longman’s, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Manual Arts Press Benj. 
McKnight & 11 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. Steck Co. 
Midwest Book Co. 
Monarch Book Co. 
Newson & Co. 
Noble & — 
Odyssey Press 


Reed & Jensen 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
W. H. Sadlier 

H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 


University Publishing Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
) wr Book Co. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
Zaner-Bloser Co. 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


VROMAN’S 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 So. Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 


533 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


Leos Angeles 54 
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BOOKBINDING Library and Text Book 
For Libraries and Schools REBINDING 


Our exclusive specialty since 1909 MENDING STRIPS: 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. Onion Skin @ ~~ .75 
oe : Map Bond ae 
Missing numbers supplied. 


BOOKBINDER’S PASTE: 
FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- Ilon $2.75 


@ 
@ 
ture Covers and impregnated , Quart @ $1.00 
bucksam, (in glass) 
Gallon @ 
TEXTBOOKS rebound to match Quart @ 
style or original covers. A Re- RED ROPE MANILA: 
bound book will outwear four Same 
new copies. BOOK LACQUER: 


Gallon @ $4.60 
EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP Quart ¢ $1.75 


INTELLIGENT SERVICE Pint $1.25 
MOROCCO CREAM: 
Same 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK PACIFIC LIBRARY 
COMPANY BINDING CO. 


444 Bryent Strest San Franciece “chan 


$3.00 
$1.00 


“We Know How”’ 


COMPTON’S 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Children browse in Compton’s by the hour. They like to read 
it because of its interesting, simple style, its legible type, and 
its profusion of beautiful illustrations. Continuous revision 
keeps it up-to-the-minute. 


Facts are found quickly in Compton’s. The famous Fact-Index 
is the secret. A section is at the back of each volume—easy 
to use as a telephone book. Get Compton’s and you get ‘he 


best. Still the lowest priced encyclopedia in its field. Write tor 
information to: 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 
West Coast Office: 1709 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 14 


W. L. McGOWEN MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD-SMITH HORACE KINCAID 
District Mgr. Rep., Northern Calif. Rep., Southern Calif. 











